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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 17-20, 1937. 


General Officers 
Roscoe V. Cramer, President, Kansas City, Principal, 
Switzer School; W. F. Knox, Ist Vice-President, Jefter- 
son City, Superintendent of Schools; Dorothy Bohannon, 
2nd Vice-Pres., Joplin, Teacher, East Junior High 
School; Sylvia Sutherlin, 3rd Vice-Pres., Bethany, Super- 
intendent, Harrison County Schools; E. M. Carter, 
Secy-Treas., Columbia, Secretary, Reading Circle Board, 
Advertising Mgr., School and Community; Thomas J. 
Walker, Columbia, Editor, School and Community, As- 
sociate Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, 

Asst. Secretary and Business Mgr. 


Executive Committee 
Leslie H. Bell, Chairman, Lexington, Superintendent 
of Schools; Roscoe V. Cramer, Ex-Officio, Kansas City, 
Principal, Switzer School; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, 
Teacher, E. C. White School; John W. Edie, Maysville, 
Superintendent, DeKalb County Schools; Alice Pittman, 
Springfield, Principal, Phelps School; Henry J. Gerling, 
St. Louis, Superintendent of Instruction; Naomi Pott, 

Cape Girardeau, Teacher, High School. 


Legislative Committee 

George Melcher, Library Building, Kansas City, Chair- 
man; Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, Vice-Chairman ; 
Chas. Banks, University City; Marian Bissett, Spring- 
field; Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton; W. H. Burr, 
Maryville; A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; Price L. Collier, Richmond; B. B. Cramer, Smith- 
ville; John W. Edie, Maysville; E. A. Elliott, Joplin; 
Edith Gallagher, Roosevelt Junior High School, St. Jo- 
seph; Henry J. Gerling, Board of Education Bldg., St. 
Louis; Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte, Kansas City; 
Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of Education Bldg., St. Louis; 
C. H. Hibbard, Ava; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; W. A. Hudson, Deering; Heber U. Hunt, 
Sedalia; Everett Keith, State Dept. of Education, Jeffer- 
son City; W. F. Knox, Jefferson City; B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; L. O. Litle, Neosho; Geo. R. Loughead, Poplar 
Bluff; Don Matthews, Sullivan; D. R. McDonald, Webb 
City; Ora Nelson, Perryville; Chas, E. Northcutt, Co- 
lumbia; W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau; Homer T. Phil- 
lips, Maryville; W. H. Ryle, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; Roger V. Smith, Jefferson City; Katheryn 
Spangler, Clinton; J. F. Taylor, Kennett; M. B. Vaughn, 
Montgomery City; Mary B. Womack, Dewey School, 
St. Louis. 

Committee on Sources of School Revenue 


W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Chairman; J. W. Shannon, State Teachers College, 
Springfield; W. H. McDonald, Trenton. Advisors: R. E. 
Curtis, University of Missouri, Columbia; Conrad Ham- 
mar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

L. G. Townsend, University High School, Columbia, 
Chairman; Corinne Allison, Humboldt School, St. 
Joseph; B. W. Freiberger, County Superintendent of 


Schools, Fulton. 


Reading Circle Board 


County Supt. W. F. Hupe, Chairman, Montgomery 
City, 1937; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1936; G. M. 
Cozean, Carr School, St. Louis, 1938; President Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Ex-Officio, Switzer School, Kansas City; 
Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Necrology Committee 

Alice Bovard, Chairman, 6001 East 12th St., Kansas 
City, 1939; Mrs. Anna L. Swartz, Edina, 1937; Ralph 
McCullough, New Madrid; Florence Cooper, Mullanphy 
School, St. Louis, 1937; Otis C. Thorburn, Savannah, 
1938; H. W. Leech, Odessa, 1938; Glenn Smith, Salem, 
1938; Marion Schott, Kirksville, 1939; Cora McDonald, 
719 Picher Ave., Joplin, 1939. 


Committee on Resolutions 
W. M. Westbrook, Chairman 

First, C. H. Shaffner, Princeton, 1938; Second, W. M. 
Westbrook, Marshall, 1937; Third, Leslie G. Somerville, 
Maryville, 1938; Fourth, R. V. Harman, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, 1937; Fifth, James S. McKee, 101 
W 39th, Kansas City, 1937; Sixth, Wade C. Fowler, 
Nevada, 1938; Seventh, John W. Gilliland, Aurora, 1938; 
Eighth, M. C. Cunningham, Desloge, 1938; Ninth, M. B. 
Vaughn, Montgomery City, 1938; Tenth, W. A. Hudson, 
Deering, 1937; Eleventh, Rose Ernst, 2903 Russell, St. 
Louis, 1937; Twelfth, F. P. Tillman, Kirkwood, 1938; 
Thirteenth, Mary Mockler, 5812 Clemens, St. Louis, 1937; 
Ex-Officio, President Roscoe V. Cramer, Switzer School, 
Kansas City, and State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Jefferson 
City. 

Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

Vest C. Myers, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
Chairman; County Supt. Hugh Graham, Trenton; James 
R. Shepherd, West Junior High School, Kansas City. 


Fact-Finding Committee 
A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia, Chzir- 
man; Everett Keith, State Department of Educativn, 
Jefferson City; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia. 


Retirement Drafting Committee 
Supt. W. A. Hudson, Deering, Chairman; Mrs. Merle 
T. Bradshaw, Canton; Dr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Edu.a- 
tion, St. Louis; Everett Keith, State Department of Ex u- 
cation, Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 


State Board of Education Committee 
Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Chairman; L. &. 
Ziegler, Boonville; . J. Westfall, Savannah; Alma 
Schrader, Cape Girardeau; Roy Scantlin, Neosho. Ad- 
visors: Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Schoo's, 
Jefferson City; W. W. Carpenter, University of M s- 
souri, Columbia. 
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1937 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


June 14- August 6 
CALENDAR 


Registration. . . ; : ‘ ‘ . Monday, June 14 
Classwork Begins . ‘ : 7 A. M., Tuesday, June 15 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners ‘ ; . Thursday, July 15 
Baccalaureate Service , ‘ ; . : . Sunday, August 1 
Classwork Closes. : ; , ‘ . 4 P. M., Friday, August 6 
Commencement : ? ; : ; ’ 8 P. M., Friday, August 6 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
The very large enrollment in the Graduate School during the Summer Session makes 
possible and necessary the offering of a wide variety of courses to take care of the 
needs of advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work completed during the Summer Session may lead to any one of the follow- 
ing degrees: 


Undergraduate Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Journalism 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture Bachelor of Science in Business and Pub- 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics lic Administration. 


Bachelor of Science in Education 
Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts Master of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy Doctor of Education 


The extensive educational program of the University Summer Session affords a 
wide range of opportunities for all persons who, for any reason, may be interested in 
summer study. Work may be completed to fulfill the requirements for a degree or 
to establish credit toward a state certificate. The wide range of courses enables a 
teacher -to increase the scope of training in almost any teaching field. For those who 
may not be interested in degrees, the summer session affords opportunity to pursue 
work, to learn of new developments, and to become acquainted with recognized leaders 
in fields of special interest. 


If you desire further information or wish to have 
a complete Summer Session Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 

Director of the Summer Session (Desk 1) 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 
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THE ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN 
GIVES YOU TIME TO DO 
THE THINGS YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO 


The modern woman with an All-Electric Kitchen has 
time for outside interests. The automatic timer of the 
Electric Range enables her to place her meal in the 
oven ... set the dial and on her return the meal will 


be ready to serve. 


In the All-Electric Kitchen the hard work is done 
electrically. If you desire hours of kitchen freedom, 
investigate the All-Electric Kitchen. 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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50 MANY THRILLING 


PLACES TO GO 
Chly Creg 5 OY {A aS 


T won't be long now until you trade your classroom for the 
open road! It may take lots of puzzling to decide just where 

you'll go on your vacation trip—but you'll have no trouble at all 
picking the best way to get there. 
FIRST—Greyhound reaches more vacation spots than any other 
travel system—far more! SECOND—you can travel farther, see 
more thrilling places, return by an entirely different route—at only 
one-third the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and 
bother—at much less than fares for other types of transportation! 
THIRD—you can get complete information on trips anywhere 
from the nearest Greyhound agent, or by mailing coupon below. 
BREEZY PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, INFORMATION —FREE 
Just mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad- 
way & Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., for an interesting 
booklet and travel facts about any of the following: 
New England.., Michigan.., Atlantic Coast Cities. 
Great Northwest.., California.., Great Smoky Ni 
New York & Pennsylvania Resorts.., Colorful South- 
west.., Atlantic Beaches.. (check which one). If you 


want rates and suggested routes for any trip, jot down 
place you wish to visit on margin below. 
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What's in a hame? 
In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 


is a line of School Furniture which 
is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 





































American Universal 
Desk No. 234 





American Universal Better-Sight Desk 





American Steel Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Box Model 


American Univer- 
sal Teachers’ and 





Universal because 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 
ment ... desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade ... from kindergarten to college .. . 


because 
every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 
conservation .. . 

because 


a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school interiors... 
because 
the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit... 
because 


every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 


American because 
If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 














The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT-—AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 














American Universal 



















Typists’ Chair American Universal All-Purpose Table Pedestal Tablet-Arm 
No. 299-R , No. 69 Seat No. 271 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY BLACK WELL-WIELANDY COMPANY 
Superior School Supply Company 16th & Locust Sts. 


1322 W. 13th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





STATE DISTRIBUTORS 





FACTUAI 


Why They Confess 
Great Green Turtle 
Dancing Speaks *¥ 


From Mouth to Mout 


FICTIONAI 
The World I I 
Intermez: 


[ SUAITI 
The Howling Dervishe 
“The Thinking Dog”’ 


PERSONAI 


\Witlael(oam oan malian a | 


HISTORICAI 
Ride of n alkyr * * 16 
ipoleon ¥*35 


Gla 2 DWP 


SATIRICAI 


Catechism ¥* * ¥ ¥* 159 


CONVERSATIONAI 
How To Talk Science 161 


SEMI-FICTIONAL 
Meet the President ¥ * 11 


LTURAL 


lar * (Insert 

Philip Evergood * * 175 

Wood Statuettes * 176-178 
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PICTORIAL 


Composition * _ 


Sports * 
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Animals 
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The book-size* magazine of popular culture 
is a “behieve-it-or-not” of money's worth, for the 
many-sided Coronet is truly four magazines in one! 
It's a magnificently illustrated journal of the fine 
arts; it’s a breathtakingly beautiful “picture maga- 
zine” of unforgettable photographs; it's a full-strength 
satire and humor magazine; and a distinguished gen- 
eral magazine. As the partial table of contents at left 
shows, each issue is an entertaining education in “things 
you never knew till now”—a liberal culture course 


in capsule form—a little college in your coat pocket! 


Davin A. SMART Coronet is published monthly at $4.00 for twelve 
Publisher of Esquire and Coronet issues OF §5¢ per copy at all newsstands 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Smart: 

Enclosed you will find my check or P. O. Money 

Order for $4.00, for which please send me the 

next twelve issues of Coronet, the magazine of 

“infinite riches in a little room.” 
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IF YOU NEED TO 
BORROW 


You Can Get Quick, Friendly 
Service at Household Finance 


NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 
JUST YOUR SIGNATURE ... LOANS MADE BY MAIL 


@ You may needa loan sometime — to pay up urgent 
past due bills or to meet an emergency. Where could 
you get it—quickly, privately, or without embarass- 
ment? Many teachers have found the answer to that 
question in Household Finance. We lend you the 
money you need on your own signature. Without 
co-signers. Without security. Payments may spread 
over many months to suit your convenience. If not 
convenient for you to call at our offices, you may 
borrow by mail. 


Constructive Financial Counsel 


At Household Finance we do more than lend money. 
Here a loan becomes part of a constructive plan to 
improve the borrower's future financial position. 
Household Finance’s interesting, authoritative book- 
lets on money management and better buymanship 
have helped thousands of teachers to get permanently 
out of the financial rut. Copies can be obtained at 
any Household Finance office. 


The manager of the nearest office will be glad to 
tell you about Household Finance service. Or mail 
coupon for full information so you will have it handy 
for future reference. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 

KAnsAs Ciry 

2nd Floor, Shankman Bidg., 3119 Troost Ave., Valentine 2157 

2nd Fl., The Dierks Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave. Harrison 4025 
St. Louis : 

19th Floor, Railway Exchange Building, Olive Street, berween 

6th and 7th. Phone Central 7321 

4th Floor, Missouri Theatre Building, 634 No. Grand Blvd. 

Jefferson 5300 
St. JOSEPH 

4th Floor, Tootle Building. Phone 6-1565 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the Missouri law, 
24% on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 





Address... 





a State 





Amount I desire to borrow $ 
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ACCOUNTING 

ARTS 

ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 

ASTRONOMY 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


FINANCE 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH 
FRENCH 
GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HISTORY 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
LATIN 
LAW 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICS 
Music 
NURSING 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 
SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
ZOOLOGY 


COMMERCE AND 








The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 
@ 
Classes from 

June 21 to July 30, 1937 
« 

For Bulletin, Address Isi- 

dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 

mer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 
Missouri 








ness worker. 


New York 








An Essential Part of 
Every Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


by Lloyd L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the knowl- 
edge needed for the consumer; the knowledge 
and training needed for the producer or busi- 


First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSI- 
NESS LIFE has already been adopted by 
hundreds of schools in all parts of the country. 
OUR BUSINESS LIFE is leading the way in 
crystallizing thought in the field of social- 
business education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 











San Francisco Boston 
| Toronto London Sydney 
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7 NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS # 








SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 
By McGuire 


These new books supply material rich in imagery 
to enable the child to reconstruct for his own 
understanding the life of mankind during the 
world’s successive civilizations. History is un- 
folded by means of an interesting descriptive 
narrative divided into stories and scenes. The style 
is simple and colorful. In quality, in dramatic 
values. and in number, it is doubtful whether any 
series of history books has been so well equipped 
with illustrations. Mr. George M. Richards has 
created pictorial settings for the subjects of the 
text that will win the enthusiastic approval of 
teachers and pupils. Almost every illustration is 
a dramatic scene. The titles are: GLIMPSES 
INTO LONG AGO; A BRAVE YOUNG 
LAND; A FULL-GROWN NATION. 


THE PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Basal Text-Workbooks 
for Grades 3 to 8 


By Boyer-Cheyney-White 


These new books combine in a single volume for 
each grade all the essential features of a vitalized 
textbook and a complete diagnostic workbook. 
These are doing books; pupils see, think, study, 
work—all on the same page. The books are 
worked into a unified program. The vocabularies 
have been carefully checked; pupils read them 
easily. Practice amd drill materials have been ap- 
portioned on the basis of the results of research 
studies on the relative difficulties of combinations 
and operations. Write for complete information. 


SPEECH ARTS 
By Craig 


This popular book will soon be available in a 
revised edition. 


GAMES 
By Bancroft 


A new and revised edition of this famous and 
popular book will soon be ready. Be sure that 
every school has its copies of this helpful new book. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





THE MAKING OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 
By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 


Here at last is the high school history for which 
schools have been asking. It is written by Amer- 
ica’s most gifted historians and writers. It is a 
magnificent study of the whole of the American 
heritage; it deals with current issues and relates 
them to the present and the past. As might be 
expected of the Beards it possesses a charming, 
simple style, and is illustrated with a wealth of 
interesting, handsome pictures, many available for 
the first time. Every high school in the country 
should be equipped with a supply of this inspired 
book. Write for further information. 


Junior Unit 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By Canby and Others 


The Junior High School Unit of the six-book 
high school course is now complete, through pub- 
lication of Junior Book Three. This unit can 
now be used in connection with the books of the 
Senior series to meet every type of high school 
organization, a two or three year Junior course 
and a three or four year Senior course. 


THE NEW ULLMAN & HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


With the publication of NEW ELEMENTARY 
LATIN and NEW SECOND LATIN BOOKS, 
this famous series continues its leadership in the 
field of Latin textbooks. Their success arises from 
the fact that they give satisfaction in use. 


THE GOOD COMPANION BOOKS 


The specific purpose of this second-basal series is 
to supplement the related readers in the Gates Pro- 
gram of Reading embodied in the WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS. The following titles are now ready: 
NICK AND DICK (Primer) ; FUN WITH DICK 
AND NICK (First Reader) ; THE STORY BOOK 
OF NICK AND DICK (Second Reader). 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 
By McFarland 


A skillful selection of classical and contemporary 
short stories, accompanied by brief questions and 
exercises and short biographical sketches of authors. 
Twenty-three excellent stories for junior high 
school grades. 
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THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHCOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference — Orders and 
Re-orders —in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all three” 
before you placed your dictionary order. 


This year we say merely, “Look at the record” 
in your own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise received 
every day from teachers and superintendents, 
and from the orders and re-orders which are 
pouring in, that this dictionary is what we claim 
—the best dictionary for school use. 46,000 
words defined; 1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 
10 color plates; 24 pages of colored 
plates; 24 pag ‘$1.28 


maps. Price, only . 
"Subject t to wenal | school discount 


NOW READY — Another new member 
of this distinguished dictionary family: 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from- the larger book only in scope, 

defining i in identical terms 70% of the entries 

in the parent book. 1100 illustrations. 
$0.96 


Price, onl ; 
ited Sulject to usual cchedl dlessunt 


Plan now to include these books in your requisitions for 
next year. Further information gladly sent upon request. 


Tie JOHN C EVV TINE oy COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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@ Three mile-high havens of far-flung fame! 
Baronial Banff with its castle-like hotel . . . its 
mile-high golf course .. . warm sulphur and 
fresh water pools! Colorful Lake Louise .. . 
picture-spot of the Canadian Rockies. And 
rustic Emerald Lake with its cozy Swiss-like 
Chalet! Swimming, hiking, riding, fishing, ten- 

is .. . dancing in top-of-the-world ballrooms! 


Low Cost ALL-EXPENSE Zowrs 
4 Colorful Days . . . $,327%, 2t, Bon®.,* days at 
ee oki “~~ $57.00 Up 


‘days each at Banff and Lake 
6 Wonderful Days. ocean plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald $74. 0 
Lake. All expenses, from Band or Field 914,00 Up 
Tours begin at Banff or Field... | Starting June 12 . 
concluding September 13. All are first class and include 
transportation from Banff to Field, (or Field to Banff), 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 Miles of Moun- 
tain Motoring. Stopovers at regular rates. Extra reduc- 
ap L™ _ longer stays. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
coke ry Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lee Chalet open June 12 to September 183. - 


A L A B kK A 9-day All-Expense Princess Cruises.. 
2,000 miles via the sheltered Inside 

Passage...visiting Alert Bay, Prince Rapert, Taku Glacier, 

Skagway...other fascinating "any expenses, including 


meals and berth except at Skagway. From 
Victoria, Vancouver or Seattle. . . . $95 Up 


Apply your own travel agent, or 


Geo. P. Carbrey, General Agent, 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ca nadian Pacific Hotels 
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Teachers Should Know What Democracy 
Means 


From John Dewey’s Address at Dedication of Monument to 
Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Oct. 16, 17, 1936 

































































a HAT can education contribute to insuring the maintenance of a E. 
democracy? We have to ask what, after all, democracy is. Is it T) 
simply a form of government or is it a way of life? If it is a way 

of life, does that way include or exclude the economic relations of men; the A 

industrial organization of society; the problems of employer and employee; 

of material security? Even if we limit our conception to democracy as a form om 

of government, how far is a democratic government possible with great con- 

centration of wealth on one side and economic insecurity on the other? Is an = 
industrial oligarchy compatible with democratic political government? We ed 
hear a great deal about ‘the American way of life’ and the forces that menace it. Ho 

Are we clear what this American way of life is, and what forces threaten to thi 

undermine it? ou 

se ° . . . . I 

These questions concern every member of the nation. But if it is true the 
that public education has even a fraction of the influence that is popularly ; 
attributed to it, they are questions that come home with peculiar intensity to av 
educators. Until there exists among teachers as a body some coherent, definite, tee 
and unified idea of what democracy means, and what social consequences, bill 
including economic and industrial, are compatible with the democratic way pea 
of life, there will be more talk than reality in discussions about the function tial 

of education in the maintenance of democratic institutions.” 1 

alle 

bill 
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EDUCATION IN 
THE LEGISLATURE 


At THIS DATE when it appears 

that the General Assembly may 
end one of its most protracted sessions 
in a week or two no bill affecting 
education has passed both Houses. 
House Bill 56, which appropriates one- 
third of the ordinary revenue to the 
public school monies fund has passed 
the House and has been reported 
favorably out of the Senate Commit- 
tee, will probably be one of the last 
bills for final consideration. It ap- 
pears that this bill has some influen- 
tial opposition in the Senate for the 
alleged reason that if the sales tax 
bill is reenacted, on a two percent 
basis, as now seems certain, the 
schools will have too much money. 
Other influential members do not 
agree with this view but hold to the 
opinion that the school law should 
be fully financed, as the anticipated 
revenues would do after this year if 
one-third were appropriated to the 
schools. These legislators also recog- 
nize the fact that increasing the 
state’s contribution to the school 
fund will be a direct benefit to the 
property-tax payer whose taxes will 
be otherwise increased if pending 
legislation is consummated. 

House Bill 256, one of the most hot- 
ly contested bills of the session, so 
far as the House is concerned, has 
been in the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education for several 
weeks. What will be its final fate is 
highly conjectural. If it passes in its 
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present form and becomes a law it 
will take out fifteen percent of the 
state school fund and set it aside as a 
_tax reduction fund to be later dis- 
tributed to city schools on the con- 
dition that the school district reduce 
its taxes by an equal amount. Under 
this bill all the schools would suffer 
fifteen percent reductions in their 
first distribution and this reduction 
would be permanent for most of the 
school districts of the state; certain 
cities however would later receive 
their withheld portion plus their 
share of the money permanently with- 
held from the suffering majority. In 
the manipulation a few districts 
would benefit rather generously, 
others would about break even, and 
others among those that would share 
in the distribution would get back 
less than they lost. It is charged that 
the bill originated in the minds of real 
estate speculators. It was strongly 
supported in the House by city mem- 
bers who because of their political 
strength were able to influence enough 
rural members to get it passed in 
that body after three trials. The 
State Teachers Association has taken 
no position relative to the matter, 
though the Bill has the support of 
several of the Association’s officers. 

Other measures pending are Senate 
Bills 84 and 85 which require that 
all county examination papers be sent 
to the State Department for grading. 
It is thought that this measure will 
make more nearly equal the standards 
for teachers throughout the state. 
It is thought that enough votes are 
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favorable in the house to pass these 
bills if a full attendance is present. 
They have passed the Senate. House 
Bill 223 provides for increases in the 
county superintendents’ salaries. This 
meritorious measure has passed the 
House but has not been acted on by 
the Senate Committee. A_ similar 
situation is that of a measure allow- 
ing the county superintendent more 
liberal resources for the employment 
of office help. 

It is the feeling of most thoughtful 
friends of education and by the As- 
sociation that the greatest problem 
confronting the schools now is the 
saving of the one-third state dis- 
tributive fund. Even the teachers’ 
retirement proposal, which is at 
present a dead issue in the Assembly, 
is less vital to the advancement of 
education than the saving of educa- 
tion’s share in the revenue of the state. 
But as the revenue increases, political 
interest in a larger share of it likewise 
becomes greater, and for a share of 
the shekels some are willing to scuttle 
the schools. 

THE VALUE OF MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

USIC is a natural human activity. 

All races and all nations have pro- 

duced and enjoyed music. We be- 

lieve that in the democratic atmos- 

phere of our public schools music can 
come to a high development. 

The purpose of education is to 
make desirable changes in the lives 
and character of human beings, or, 
in other words, education enables men 
and women to live better and fuller 
lives. 

From the first day of kindergarten 
to the last day of high school, ideals 
are being formed and standards are 
being set. Through music the imagi- 
nation is easily aroused and under 
proper direction music may become a 
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vital force in the mental anc emotion- 
al life of every child. Every child has 
a desire for self-expression and mu- 
sic furnishes one of the best fields in 
which he may express the stirrings 
of his inward soul. 

Every child in our schools should 
learn to sing beautiful songs that will 
be sung at home as well as at school. 
He should learn to hear great music 
beautifully played and he should also 
learn in the school bands and orches- 
tras to make beautiful music.- This 
music should come to children as a 
joyful achievement—an avenue of 
self-expression. 

We believe that the classrooms in 
Kansas City are, through music, made 
places of adventure in producing mu- 
sic and in listening to music. Music 
for every child according to his desire 
and his capacity, that is the goal to- 
ward which we are working in the 
Kansas City schools. 

In music, as much, if not more, 
than in any other subject there is a 
carry-over into adult life. Pupils 
trained in music in the public schools 
are able to participate in musical ac- 
tivities, in churches, in clubs, in their 
homes, and in all types of social func- 
tions throughout adult life. 

The training in music in the public 
schools leads our boys and girls to 
appreciate higher types of music and 
thus raises the cultural level of the 
people. The importance of music in 
the public schools increases in propor- 
tion to the increase in human leisure. 
It is a great joy and a satisfaction to 
school administrators to note the in- 
creased interest in music in recent 
years. 

George Melcher 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Radio Talk Over WDAF 
Sunday, April 25, 1937 
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Reading for its Intrinsic Value 


By 


Wayne T. Snyder and Georgia Clatterbuck 


IKE every idea or process in our social 
order the teaching of reading is under- 
going many changes, some of which are 
quite controversial. The more common is- 
sues involved are the methods and tech- 
niques to be used in the teaching of read- 
ing; the content or subject matter to be 
utilized in a reading class; the amount and 
type of oral reading to be done; and how 
to do an effective job in remedial work. 
When a child learns how to study he has 
learned many of the reading skills involved 
in both oral and silent reading. (The prob- 
lem of teaching oral reading will be dis- 
cussed in the second part of this paper.) 
Some of the recognized and accepted silent 
reading skills may be listed as follows: (1) 
wise dictionary usage, (2) how to use a 
table of contents, (3) how to use the in- 
dex, (4) how to use reference sets and 
cross-references, (5) the ability to skim, 
(6) how to take notes, (7) how to sum- 
marize, (8) the ability to organize, (9) 
the ability to outline, (10) the reading of 
maps and graphs, (11) arranging a bibli- 
ography, (12) how to memorize, (13) de- 
creasing and eliminating lip reading, (14) 
increasing the speed of reading, etc. Mc- 
Kee classifies all reading abilities under 
five headings: (1) comprehension, (2) lo- 
cation, (3) evaluation, (4) organization, 
and (5) retention. Regardless of how they 
are classified, special emphasis must be 
given to the learning of each skill or abili- 
ty. It is the purpose of this article to 
explain one desirable way in which the 
reading abilities may be learned and fixed. 
We believe that one of the best ways to 
develop and perfect the reading skills is 
to permit and encourage the pupils to ex- 
ercise these skills in problem solving ex- 
periences. It seems to us that the most 
desirable ways to accomplish such an un- 
dertaking is to have the problems grow out 
of the regular and accepted subject matter 
fields such as geography, history, language, 
ete. We believe that a well organized read- 





_ 1Reading as discussed in this paper is lim- 
of to ~ intermediate grades, namely Grades 
, and 6. 


ing program will influence, in a very posi- 
tive way, the child’s total activities both in 
and out of school. We want our reading 
program to be free from formality, yet we 
want it to be definite and specific enough 


‘that each child will know just what to do 


and how to do it. We want it to provide 
for each child that opportunity to explore 
his interests and enrich his store of knowl- 
edge, but it must be explicit to the degree 
that the child will have a sense of direc- 
tion and a feeling of value. It must be 
broad enough and general enough for the 
best in the class to succeed at his own rate 
and level, yet simple enough for the slowest 
to enjoy success also at his rate and level. 
It must be adequate for group teaching and 
group learning but it will necessarily have 
to recognize the individual and make pro- 
visions for his guidance. 


The problem solving procedure is the best 
way to accomplish this tremendous under- 
taking according to our way of thinking. 
But if it meets all the qualifications as de- 
scribed above, there can assuredly be no 
haphazard problem method procedure un- 
dertaken. If it is attacked in a random or 
hit-and-miss fashion, the results may be 
anything except success. 

In order that the methods and practices 
constitute what the name implies, it neces- 
sarily follows that a real, vital, and dynamic 
problem be set up. Because we are not 
yet certain in our own minds how to cor- 
relate the various branches of subject mat- 
ter in the proper psychological order, and 
because of public opinion, tradition, and 
the lack of text books and reference ma- 
terials, we have kept our problems more or 
less confined to the subject matter fields as 
they are traditionally organized in their 
logical order. But it does seem reasonable 
that to set up a definite problem on a unit 
in history and study it from all angles in 
order to completely solve it is a safe ad- 
vancement in the whole problem of using 
or intergrating subject matter. Such a 
plan will also recognize the children’s in- 
terests. Therefore the stereotyped teach- 
ing of the past will have a strong tendency 
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to disappear because the children’s inter- 
ests and experiences will be taken into con- 
sideration and in the final analysis the class 
should help set up the problem. This ap- 
pears to be a logical plan in making the 
transition over into the psychological order 
of the subject matter fields. 

In our study of history we come across 
a unit entitled “How One Machine Called 
For Another Until Our Methods of Living 
Were Changed.” Then we set up our prob- 
lem: 


I. How has the development and advancement 
of machinery changed all our methods of 
living? ‘ 
A. How did new means of communication 

help to make our country one nation 

rather than two or three? ; 

1. How many different ways of sending 
messages can you mention? 

2. Bring to class clippings of foreign 
and home news by the Associated 


Press, United Press, and Special 

Correspondents. 

a. How did machinery make the news 
possible ? 


b. Find from a local telegraph office 
the cost of sending cables to 
foreign parts. 

B. How did coal and iron promote inven- 


tions for machines? 

1. How did the new machines influence 
the iron and coal industry? 

2. Make a graph to show the increase 
in factories from 1850 to the present 


time. 

C. How have trade and commerce been in- 
fluenced by machinery? 

1. Make a graph showing increase in 
world trade from 1860 to the pres- 
ent time. 

D. Select four different kinds of foods and 
enumerate the different machines used 
to prepare these foods for the table. 

E. How did the early Americans get along 
without machinery? 

1. List machines run by power; by 


hand. 

Each of these sub-headings are in turn 
sub-divided into many smaller problems, 
and sandwiched in between are important 
statements to be read and discussed. Fol- 
lowing the problem with its many sub-divi- 
sions are two or three hundred questions 
to be answered. The questions, when an- 
swered, will all contribute toward the solu- 
tion of the main problem. Some of the 
questions are written as true and false 
statements and others are written as the 
“do and directing” type. The whole prob- 
lem including the long list of questions 
is the guide for the children. It directs 
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them but does not limit their reading to 
a single text. Instead the pupils will have 
been motivated to prepare a bibliography 
from the available reading material. It 
eliminates formality yet remains objective 
and concrete. It provides ample leeway 
for exploration as well as providing checks 
and evaluation for the children and teach- 
er. It encourages the exercising of the 
learned skills in a purposeful manner. To 
find information about McCormick or Eli 
Whitney or Cotton Production will require 
the skills involved in using a table of con- 
tents, the index, skimming, evaluating, etc. 
To give a report on the Spinning Jinny will 
not only require the above reading skills but 
also the skills of organizing and outlining. 
In order to answer any one or all of the 
questions, the pupil has to comprehend 
and, to some degree at least, he has to re- 
tain what he has read. He certainly has a 
definite purpose for comprehending and 
retaining what he does read. Such an un- 
dertaking is comprehensive enough for 
any normal class room procedure. This 
plan permits an individual to study and 
learn at his own rate but it also promotes 
cooperation. It stimulates creativeness 
and it sets up a standard of minimum es- 
sentials. It develops proper study habits 
and provides for individual expression. 
Because of the freedom permitted and en- 
couraged, opportunity is provided where- 
by the teacher can render assistance to 
each and every individual in further de- 
veloping his skills and appreciations. The 
completion of the unit, which is the solu- 
tion of the problem, may be climaxed in 
numerous and desirable ways. The final 
manifestations may be reports, an exhibi- 
tion, an original play, etc. 

Our experiences along this line has led 
us to believe that when reading is taught 
in this manner it can be so well done that 
all who participate will experience the joy 
of success. The tool phase of reading is 
certainly not neglected and in addition 
there are phases of the project that will 
touch the innermost recess of children’s 
youthful consciousness. This venture will 
take the pupils into the realms of art, 
music, dramatics, literature, ete. It will 
assist the child to sense the feeling of sor- 
row as well as joy; suffering as well as 
pleasure; sacrifice as well as selfishness; 
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depression as well as elation; disappoint- 
ment as well as success; and tragedy as 
well as comedy. Hence in these ways, chil- 
dren will meet life in all of its realities 
and will therefore be more able to cope with 
the emergencies of life without confusion, 
frustration, insanity, suicide, or chaos. 

The problems are worked out in advance 
of the school term and all of those for his- 
tory are bound together composing a his- 
tory syllabus. In the event that the pre- 
planned problem does not fit the experiences 
of the children involved, the teacher and 
pupils should adjust it to suit local con- 
ditions. If the problem is selected from 
the accepted subject matter fields which 
have accumulated from the experiences of 
the race, there will seldom be need for many 
radical changes in the pre-arranged prob- 
lem. 

We feel that the syllabus is the key to 
a successful transition from the logical to 
the psychological order of subject matter. 
The subject matter in the psychological ar- 
rangement will continue to be based upon 
the universal social needs of society, public 
influences, traditions, and the available text 
books and reference materials. It there- 
fore follows that the reading material for 
the teaching of silent reading should be 
in the subject matter field with a syllabus 
as a guide. It may be necessary for some 
teachers to frequently turn to a reading 
text to succeed in the task of teaching cer- 
tain or all of the reading abilities, but it 
should by no means decrease the value of 
a well planned syllabus. We do not pro- 
pose that our plan will eliminate remedial 
work or minimize a good testing program. 
We can conceive of situations in which a 
syllabus is unnecessary or even harmful if 
followed, but for the most part it is not 
only helpful but necessary. 


II. 


During the last two decades there has 
been a decided shift from oral reading to 
silent reading, and like many other changes 
the pendulum has swung too far in many 
cases. To learn to be a good silent reader 
is more important than to learn to be a 
good oral reader but the problem of teach- 
ing oral reading is an essential part of any 
modern reading program. 

In the intermediate grades there are two 
phases of an oral reading program, namely 
the work type of oral reading and recrea- 
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_Proper posture while reading. 
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tory oral reading. The reader must pos- 
sess certain oral reading abilities before 
he can achieve any degree of success in his 


recreatory oral reading. Some of these 
abilities are: 

“(1) The ability to understand what is read. 
(2) The ability to enunciate clearly. (3) The 
ability to pronounce important words correct- 
ly. (4) The ability to read with a pleasing 
voice. (5) The ability to convey the author’s 
meaning. (6) Absence of mannerisms. (7) 
(8) Proper at- 
titude toward one’s.audience. (9) The ability 
to select material appropriate to the occasion 
and circumstances. (10) A knowledge of the 
purpose the material is to serve. (11) A 
knowledge of sources of good things to be 
read.! (12) The ability to impersonate.” 

To teach these skills will require a very 


definite procedure. Space here will not 
permit a detailed method of how to teach 
the above, but teaching it will require in- 
dividual as well as group practice lessons. 
It may be in the nature of a drill lesson 
on the skills or trial expressions of how 
something sounds according to what is 
comprehended from the printed page. The 
lesson might be a practice preparation les- 
son in which a certain selection is to be 
read and compared with what the teacher 
and the class set up for a standard. Or 
it may be a practice lesson in sight reading 
where opportunities for children to read 
at sight stories and poems or interesting 
and appropriate informational material. 
Special emphasis should be given to im- 
personating developments. Characteriza- 
tion is most encouraging in securing prop- 
er expression in oral reading. (Some of 
the above suggestions were taken in part 
from: McKee—Reading and Literature in 
the Elementary School. P. 572-573.) It 
must never be overlooked that oral reading 
requires an audience situation. The au- 
dience reading period should be approached 
with pleasure and anticipation. The teach- 
er or the pupil who plans the oral reading 
period should arouse interest and enthusi- 
asm in the materials to be read. We refer 
any interested reader who desires a more 
detailed discussion on oral reading to The 
Thirty-Sixth Year Book, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part 
I, p. 305-322. 

Some of this teaching can be done quite 
effectively in connection with silent reading. 





1McKee, G.° M., Reading and Literature in 
the Elementary School—Houghton-Miffiin 
Co., p. 569. 
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The teacher should be sensitive to oppor- 
tunities for oral reading in connection with 
all other school activities. In order to give 
the children exercise in the usage of the 
oral reading skills, much worthwhile and 
interesting material needs to be available. 
Poetry, especially children’s poetry, has 
little value unless it can be read aloud. 

An abundance of poetry suitable for chil- 
dren, a rich supply of worthwhile children’s 
stories and a well selected group of read- 
ings and plays written for the level of the 
intermediate grade children together with 
a conscientious teacher will insure re- 
markable progress in oral reading if the 
skills are well taught. There is no part 
of a child’s school day more enjoyable than 
the time when he can read aloud. 

It is the writers opinions that at least 
one or two thirty-minute periods per week 
should be given to oral reading, providing 
the training at such periods has for its 
chief objective the ability to develop prop- 
er oral reading expressions. There is a 
relationship between oral reading and oral 
composition. A child who is learning to 
read can do so more effectively if he can 
speak and talk coherently. It will follow 
then that if a child can give the proper ex- 
pression to the thought of the printed page 
he will also be able to brighter express him- 
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self in oral composition and conversation. 
We make no apologies about spending thirty 
minutes each day for the teaching of Music 
and yet our children as youths, or as adults, 
will do more oral reading than they will 
do singing. Likewise we as school people 
boast of the fact that we teach art for its 
creative value and for wholesome expres- 
sion, and the fact is that there will be more 
causes to use oral reading than to paint 
or mold. Oral reading also offers one of 
the best opportunities for the teacher to 
diagnose for individual difficulties. In 
oral reading, as in oral composition, we 
need to recognize speech defects and at- 
tempt to correct them but this will all call 
for a new attack and a new approach on 
the teaching of oral reading. It will mean 
new and fitting reading material and in 
the final analysis we must not forget that 
oral reading is an essential, a practical, and 
a useful form of expression. 

In addition to reading being a tool sub- 
ject, it has intrinsic value as well and when 
taught will pave the way for normal or 
superior growth and improvement in the 
child’s total school and home activities. If 
reading is well taught and a library whose 
volumes are rich with constructive human 
experiences is provided, more than half the 
battle is won. 


The Rural School and the New Curriculum 


A. F. Elsea 


CCORDING to Thurra Graymar, a 

well-known author and teacher of many 

years’ experience, there have been three 
great periods of development of our pres- 
ent day elementary school. 

Early American common schools seem to 
have featured discipline, with education as 
a sideline. Only drill subjects, the “three 
R’s”, were taught, and these but scantily. 
History records a dreary picture of the 
schoolroom—boys and girls hunched over 
crude benches tediously conning primers 
or laboriously transcribing copy; bare ugly 
walls—even a grim whipping post in the 
place of honor. Almost no equipment; little 
of interest or cheer; the teacher on an 
elevaved platform, stern, half-listening and 
reaching for the ever-present bundle of 
switches while an urchin parrots his lesson. 





The next distinct period began about two 
generations ago and was brought about 
chiefly through the influence of Pestalozzi, 
a renowned Swiss pedagogue. Froebel’s 
ideas of “children’s gardens” was also a 
contributing factor in the tempering of 
this regime. Oral instruction and “object 
teaching”—having some such object as salt 
form the basis of a lesson—were intro- 
duced, and class organization replaced the 
old wasteful method of individual reciting. 
Carefully prepared curriculums which in- 
cluded the more liberal subjects of liter- 
ature, geography and history were intro- 
duced into the schools and every effort 
made to see that every child, regardless of 
individual mentality or aptitude, imbibed 
a prescribed amount of them. Gradually, 
too, people learned that beating an educa- 
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tion into a child is the least effective method 
possible. Beneficent ideas for leavening 
the rigors of school life crept in. Innova- 
tions were made for the purpose of making 
study interesting and childhood happy. 
The present phase of our development 
has its roots not only in the ideas imported 
from foreign soil but also in revolutionary 
changes which have taken place in our own 
culture. Two great forces have swept the 


country, entirely changing our way of life . 


—the avalanche of immigration and the on- 
rush of industrialism. The school has been 
called upon to make the adjustment between 
the old regime and the new. Perhaps it 
was too large an order; at any rate both 
discipline and learning have been swept 
largely into the discard and the emphasis 
placed upon a nebulous idea commonly des- 
ignated as “the growth of the child.” The 
actuating principles, entirely laudable, be- 
hind this conception are the enlivening of 
our inherited stultified traditions and the 
transfer of attention from subjects taught 
to the child itself. From incessant memo- 
rizing of material, pertinent and otherwise, 
and cruelly rigid discipline, educators have 
swung to the opposite extreme in the pres- 
ent lax discipline and the disdain for “fac- 
tual matter” which often all but permits 
a child to go through elementary school 
amid an atmosphere of triviality and ir- 
responsibility without learning anything 
whatsoever. ‘“Activity-method” teaching, 
the outstanding note in our so-called mod- 
ern education, unlike Pestalozzi’s ideas, has 
not been accepted and applied uniformly 
throughout the country. Here and there 
it has been wholly accepted; here and there 
entirely rejected, but no country district 
is so remote as not to have felt its in- 
fluence; and in most, if not all, of the large 
city departments it is, or has been an ideal, 
if not an actuality. We now stand at this 
point—a most complex and challenging 
period in curriculum development. 

The process of curriculum building has 
for sometime followed three well-known 
steps of procedure. 

The first step defines the aim of educa- 
tion which has been, and now is, to pre- 
pare men and women for activities of every 
kind which make up or, which ought to 
make up, a well-rounded life. According to 
Bobbitt, it has no other purpose; every- 
thing should be done with a view to this 
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purpose, and nothing should be included 


which does not serve this purpose. Or, as 
Meriam would say, “To help boys and girls 
to do better all those wholesome activities 
in which they normally engage.” Salis- 
bury tells us, “The objective of all educa- 
tion is to help the individual to help him- 
self to grow aright. He gains in ability 
to grow through experience, activity, in- 
terest. He learns to do by whole-souled 
doing. There can be no growth apart from 
self-activity.” 

The second step is to determine the ac- 
tivity or experience in which the pupil 
should engage in order to attain the de- 
sired skills, knowledge, or attitudes. We 
often use a variety of terms in referring 
to this, such as, activity unit, teaching unit, 
teaching procedure, unit of work, teaching 
material, and unit of instruction. These 
terms denote the same general idea—the 
school experience designed to achieve any 
given educational objective. Any one unit 
of school activity may include, according to 
Harap, a variety of experience, such as, 
observing, discussing, reading, listening, 
studying, planning, reasoning, touching, 
moving, manipulating, experimenting, con- 
structing, singing, drawing, playing, and 
so on. 

The third step in curriculum building is 
to determine what material should be in- 
cluded; the organization, the placement, and 
the method of presentation. 

As I understand it, the making of our 
new Course of Study is in accord with the 
plan outlined in the foregoing statements. 
The only consequential differences is our 
forthcoming Courses of Study and the 
previous one is in the plan of organization, 
and the method of presentation. The aims 
and objectives are the same; the subject- 
matter the same only instead of being or- 
ganized according to the traditional subject- 
matter courses, it will also be classed in 
areas with more emphasis placed upon the 
unit plan of organization and highly stress- 
ing the integration features. 

From the rural point of view, there are 
three problems which face us in the mak- 
ing of this new curriculum. 

First, the Courses of Study must be made 
practicable, usable, and must be written in 
a style that is easily understood. 

Second, the anticipated changes, while 
in keeping with the times, will be entirely 
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new to the majority of our teachers. They 
must also be made to see that such changes 
are not radical changes but another method 
of presenting subject-matter in a more 
practical way, and from the learning stand- 
point will enable the teacher to do a more 
efficient type of teaching. 

Third, teachers must be taught to follow 
an outlined course of study rather than 
mere textbook offerings. The great handi- 


cap to teachers in following the new Courses 
of Study is not that it is so different from 
the previous one, but that teachers gen- 
erally, have not learned to follow any course 
directly, but have depended on the text- 
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book as a guide. 

The responsibility for the success or 
failure in the use of this new curriculum 
does not rest wholly on the shoulders of 
the productive committees, but rests also 
upon those who are responsible for the 
training of our teachers who are to use 
this material. 

Our teacher training institutions and 
those responsible for the supervising, train- 
ing, and certification of our teachers, must 
assume the greater part of the burden of 
producing teachers who can effectively 
carry out a program of studies. 


A Bird's-eye View of Education 


By Ada Boyer. 
A STERN VIEW OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


whisper here and there. Let us put 
our ears to the ground and listen to 
what it presages. 

First, a well-known rural editor who 
chances to be a school director, has come 
out firmly for doing something about rural 
schools. He states boldly that impassable 
roads are no longer a barrier, that the 
wretched expense of supporting many small 
schools is exorbitant, and that greater ef- 
ficiency and much saving will come from 
consolidated schools in Missouri. 

Then there is a bit of a hint as to what 
will happen to our rural schools having 
less than an average daily attendance of 
fifteen. Perhaps it is merely a hint—but 
there may be no state funds for such 
schools. That hint has been in the air for 
several administrations, so we can blame 
no one for it. In fact, it is a healthy hint. 

Consider it from another angle, and again 
the inevitable is evident: Rural patrons 
pitifully pressed for money because of re- 
peated crop failures, have only one tax 
which can be voted down—the rural school 
tax. And they vote it down. No matter 
if it will raise their taxes only a dollar or 
two, they hit the rural school building fund 
with dire vengeance, although they usu- 
ally vote the addition to the twenty cents 
when it is necessary to maintain a school. 
Aside from that, the fund voted is just 


"les is a little stir of interest, a 


enough to cover bare necessities: a teacher, 
janitor, fuel, and the most meager of 
meager supplies. Which means that the 
rural school is literally starving itself out 
of existence. 

Equipment, that bete noir of the teacher, 
is practically nonexistent. Art paper, 
crayons, rulers, scissors, etc., are too often 
purchased by the teacher from her own 
money to consider them as coming from 
district funds. Only the Recording Angel 
knows how many teacher-dollars go into 
the scanty supplies obtained for rural 
schools in one year. 

No one can deny that there is much to 
be said for rural schools: the happy com- 
radeship of the pupils, the chance the teach- 
er has to give individual attention, the 
happy recess time when team-work can be 
taught, and all the other countless good 
times that are part of a rural school. Much 
good teaching is done. Many fine young 
men and women are being trained there 
for town positions. That there is much 
good, no one wishes to deny. That there 
is room for improvement seems a bit too 
obvious to need mentioning. 

Let us notice a few of the disadvantages: 

The Course of Study is built by teachers 
whose interest is in the elementary school. 
It is good. But when one must squeeze in- 
to a short eight-month term the work out- 
lined for nine months terms, do all the 
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“extras,” teach art, music, and everything 
else from kindergarten to high school, the 
task assumes super-human proportions. 
After all, it is not so much that the rural 
teacher does not know: the trouble is, she 
too often has to do what she must, instead 
of what she would. 

If today the hills are calling and the 
rural teacher would like to take her brood 
of happy barefoot youngsters and go hunt- 


ing for bird’s-foot violet, anemone, quail | 


nest, and dated terrapins, she hesitates, 
counts the days, thinks that the Course 
of Study must be followed or the work can- 
not be covered before examination time; and 
she decides against the trip. For not only 
must she meet the challenge of the quarter- 
ly questions, but that Final for her school 
neatly covers two years work—both seventh 
and eighth. She sighs. But she teaches 
the outlined work and last year’s work that 
her pupils can be ready to graduate. She 
never says that perhaps, since town chil- 
dren do not have to be responsible for last 
year’s history, geography, health, etc., it 
seems hardly reasonable to make her pupils 
pass tests over all of it. 
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Hence, the rural school, with all nature 
at the door, is bound so tightly by Course 
of Study and examination questions that 
no originality is possible. Does a robin 
build at the door or a friendly terrapin find 
his way mysteriously to the teacher’s desk, 
the minutes spared to laugh over it, discuss 
it, and lead to a wider knowledge of nature 
is stolen time—stolen from a program al- 
ready crammed with ready-outlined facts 
which must be taught. 

Can Consolidation, bigger schools, more 
specialized training remedy these evils? 
Perhaps. We can only guess at what a 
change would bring. Who said “We either 
go forward or backward, we never stand 
still?” 

Another hint—a broader one—is in the 
increasing number of busses to transport 
pupils to town schools. Rural children who 
still reside in rural districts see the neigh- 
boring children picked up and taken to 
school, while just across the fence, they 
must start a long three mile hike to a 
smaller school. That, in a few years, means 
votes for transportation and consolidation. 

Several great obstacles have barred the 
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way to earlier changes. The oldsters who 
resent any change as belittling what they 
did, naturally resent this change most of 
all. There is much sentiment tied up in 
the red schoolhouse. “Under this tree we 
ate our lunches; here is where I carved 
Mary’s and my name on this desk; here 
Jim and I fought;” and all that rigamarole 
which means a Past is being used to kill 
the Future of the children and grandchil- 
dren. 


Any change which touches the rural 
school is fought, not because of any special 
animosity to the new, but because of the 
customary tenacious clinging to the old. 
Transportation to a larger school would be 
just another break in the chain which Age 
so laboriously welds, only to see it drop 
apart link by link. That the break must 
come is inevitable; but if it comes soon, 
there will be need of strategy, death to 
indifference, success to farm crops, and 
more road building. 

We were just on the verge of a big con- 


solidation movement when Depression 
dropped upon us. In the stress of making a 


living, schools have been forgotten by the 


teacher as well as by the patrons. When 
I did not know how many months I would 
have to go salary-less, I was not talking 
consolidation, nor was I thinking it. Con- 
solidation belonged to that immediate post- 
war period of riches when teachers’ checks 
were as certain as day and night. 


With crop failure after crop failure, with 
drought and flood, with black-leg in the 
cattle, cholera in the hogs, with eggs .drop- 
ping to ten cents when one sold them, and 
corn at a dollar and a half when bought, 
the farm folk thought of only one thing: 
making a living. Nor can we blame them. 
Making a living naturally comes first. 


When they had time to consider the 
schools, they could see only expense: the 
teacher getting more in a month than they 
received in a year, the teacher with a good 
education, “rich,” well-dressed, nonchalant 
in the face of their poverty. That she was 
often sending someone to school, lifting the 
mortgage, and such other depression chores 
as fell to her lot was not always evident. 
But the seeming prosperity of the teacher 
who dared not appear poverty-stricken even 
on forty or fifty dollars a month was too 
evident to win sympathy for anything that 
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smacked of better schools and higher sal- 
aries. 

Bad roads, too, did their share to hold 
up consolidation. Ten years ago, many 
schools could not have transported had they 
wished. There were still many impassable 
streams, hubdeep mudholes, detours, dirt 
roads, and often right-of-ways over which 
there was still much wrangling to be done 
before road-building could begin. Not un- 
til this year was there an obvious change 
in farm living and government road build- 
ing, both of which will be an enormous aid 
to better schools. 

If Missouri can know farm prosperity 
for even two or three years, if farm men 
and women can feel some relief from the 
sure grip of a near-decade of grinding pov- 
erty, there will come a surprising change 
in schools, the greater of which will be 
rural consolidation. 

Knowing it is coming, there is time to 
prepare, for it will bring new responsibili- 
ties and qualifications to teachers. Prob- 
able school laws will include one making 
it imperative for a teacher to have two 
years of college work. Another will be 
that every school will be forced to employ 
a full time nurse and a part time doctor. 

When the uproar of the present political 
situation has quieted down, when prosperity 
is back once more, when there is no grave 
happening of war, flood, drought, Supreme 
Court, and Coronation to fill our front pages, 
the Public will suddenly awaken to the school 
situation. Now and then the Public groans 
in its sleep over schools, but that is simply 
caused by nightmares of taxation. Once let 
the the Public take cognizance of its influence 
and rights in school affairs and things will 
certainly ride a high wave of startling change. 

For instance, something almost happened 
in this General Assembly when the city men 
claimed rural Missouri was getting the bigger 
share of city-voted taxes. That issue ought 
to be full-grown in 1939. 

Until then the rural school—“that ram- 
shackle edifice near our million dollar high- 
ways,”—still sits “an idle beggar sunning;” 
but the hand of fate is raised against it. Fol- 
lowing the ox-cart, the bustle, and the sun- 
dial, it is on its way out. That it leaves a 
memory of years of invaluable service is in- 
disputable. So did the ox-cart. That its going 
will open a way to better training for rural 
children can be disputed; but the results will 
prove what has been proved so often before: 
We cannot stop progress by sentiment; we 
cannot hold the Old when the New has come 
to take its place. The country school is truly 
the last leaf of a long departed generation. 
— - is dangling precariously on a withered 

jug: 
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Program Secondary Principals Conference 
October 1 and 2, 1937 


Columbia, Missouri 


HE THIRD ANNUAL Conference of 

Missouri High School Principals will 

be held at Columbia, Missouri, October 
1 and 2, 19837. The program as announced 
below is the result of careful planning and 
investigation by the organization’s Execu- 
tive Committee. It represents the desires 
and judgment of the rank and file of high 
school principals as expressed in a ques- 
tionnaire sent to a large number of prin- 
cipals representing various types of schools. 
The members of the Executive Committee 
who assisted in preparing the program are 
Principal E. S. Lehmann, Kirkwood; Dr. 
J. D. Hull, Secretary, Springfield; Principal 
Giles Theilmann, Vice-President, Chilli- 
cothe; Principal George H. Ryden, Presi- 
dent, Boonville. Dr. John Rufi and Prin- 
cipal E. R. Adams of Maplewood assisted 
materially in the preparation of the pro- 
gram. 














UNIVERSITY RESEARCH I$ BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING . . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, $.1., NEW YORK 


PROGRAM OF THIRD ANNUAL MISSOURI 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Education Building, Columbia, Missouri 
October 1 and 2, 1937 


. Theme: Making Practical Application of the 


Orientation Committee’s Report. 

Friday Evening, October 1 

6:30—Dinner—Education Building, 
sity of Missouri, 75c. 


Univer- 


Discussion of Function IV 
7:30—What ARE we doing to fulfill this 
function? 

Mr. Frank A. Neville, John Burroughs 
School, Clayton, for the small high 
school. 

Prin. Louis A. Harlan, Maplewood, for 
the medium high school. 

Dr. J. D. Hull, Springfield, for the 
large high school. 

8:10—What SHOULD we do to fulfill this 
function? 

Prin. Eli Foster, Central High School, 
Tulsa. 


HELPS KEEP TEETH 
CLEAN AND STRONG 


FOUR FACTORS that help 


teeth are: 

I Right Food. 
2 Chewing Exercise — and this 
includes chewing a stick of gum 
for 5 to 10 minutes twice’a day. 
3 Keeping Teeth Clean — try 
chewing gum as well as using 
the tooth brush. 
4 Dentist’s Care. 


There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. 
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8:40—What CAN we do to fulfill this func- 
tion? 

Panel Discussion in Three Groups 

Small High Schools (Enrolment of 
200 and under) ; 
Sup’t. Harold Puckett, King City, Chairman; 
Prin. C. E. Brewer, Fornfelt; Sup’t. Francis 
Skaith, Gower; Brother Henry, Christian 
Brothers High School, St. Louis. 
Medium Size High Schools (Enrolment of 
201 to 500) 
Prin. Giles Theilmann, Chillicothe, Chairman; 
Sup’t. H. H. McNabb, Marshfield; Sup’t. Ray 
Hailey, Ava; Prin. H. H. Hutsell, Mountain 
Grove. 
Large High Schools (Enrolment 
above 500) 
Prin. O. F. Dubach, Central High, Kansas City, 
Chairman; *Vice-Prin. Glenn R. Detherage, 
Joplin; Prin. R. D. Shouse, Normandy; Prin. 
J. C. Deaton, Jefferson City. 
9:30—Adjournment. 
Saturday Morning, October 2 
9:00—Business Meeting, Education Building 
Auditorium. 
1. Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

2. Recommendations for Revising the 
Constitution. 

3. The Athletic Situation in Missouri. 
Discussion of Function VII 
9:30—What ARE we doing to fulfill this 

function? 

*Mrs. Mary Chorn Hazard, Sunset Hill 
School, Kansas City, for the small 
high school. 

Sup’t. Roy E. Taylor, Herculaneum, for 
the medium high school. 

Prin. B. M. Stigall, Paseo, Kansas City, 
for the large high school. 

10:00—What SHOULD we do to fulfill this 
function? 

Dr. C. E. Germane, University of Mis- 


souri. 
10:30—What CAN we do to fulfill this func- 
tion? 
Panel Discussion in Three Groups 

Small High Schools; Prin. C. E. McLane, 
Fayette, Chairman; Prin. V. V. Bachtel, Salis- 
bury; Prin. R. O. Hawkins, Jackson; Sup’t. 
M. D. Woolf, Perry. 

Medium Size High Schools: Sup’t. L. E. 
Ziegler, Boonville, Chairman; Prin. Alice Hall, 
Ferguson; Sup’t. J. R. Martin, West Plains; 
*Prin. Louis J. Scherer, South Side Catholic 
Academy, St. Louis. 

Large High Schools: Mr. Fred Dixon, Co- 
lumbia, Chairman; Dr. Ralph Bedell, Teachers 
College, Kirksville; Mr. Julian Aldrich, Web- 
ster Groves; Miss Agnes Langston, Springfield. 
11:30—Adjournment for Lunch. 

Saturday Afternoon, October 2 
Education Building Auditorium 
Discussion of Function X 
1:00—What ARE we doing to fulfill this 

function ? 

Sup’t. W. S. Bennett, Marceline, for 
the small high school. 

Prin. Harry B. Sutter, Webb City, for 
the medium size high school. 
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Dr. John Rush Powell, St. Louis, for 
the large high school. 

1:30—What SHOULD we do to fulfill this 

function? 
Dr. Chas. A. Lee, Washington Uni- 
versity. 
2:00—What CAN we do to fulfill this func- 
tion? 
Panel Discussion in Three Groups 

Small High Schools: Prin. W. L. Evans, 
Brentwood, Chairman; Sup’t. J. Olan Mark. 
land, Holden; Sup’t. H. M. Boucher, Memphis; 
Prin. Leo E. Mize, Washington. 

Medium Size High Schools: Sup’t. John Gil- 
liland, Aurora, Chairman; Mr. R. T. Scobee, 
State Department; Prin. H. R. Dieterich, Col- 
lege High, Maryville; Prin. Carl Burris, Clay- 
ton. 

Large High Schools: Prin. V. M. Hardin, 
Springfield, Chairman; Dr. C. W. Martin, 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Prin. Calla 
Varner, St. Joseph; Vice-Prin. J. G. Bryan, 
Southwest, Kansas City. 

3:00—Adjournment. 

Principals and others intending to attend 
this conference are urged to study in its en- 
tirety Bulletin No. 64 of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, and to give particular 
attention to Functions IV, VII, and X. All 
members of the State Association received 
copies in January, 1937. Additional copies 
may be obtained from H. V. Church, Executive 
Secretary, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
60c postpaid to members, $1.10 to non-members 
postpaid. 

All persons interested in secondary educa- 
tion are most cordially welcome to this con- 
ference. 

*Requested to participate, but no reply re- 
ceived as yet. 





No Foreign War Crusade 


O. Myking Mehus, Maryville, Missouri 


HE NO FOREIGN War Crusade move- 

ment was begun by the peace workers 

of this country on April 6 at a nation- 
wide broadcast by Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

In order to keep out of foreign wars, the 
United States must develop a sound foreign 
policy. This should include: 

First, legislation adequate to prevent our 
being drawn into a foreign war because of 
our trade. Second, the United States 
should cooperate to the fullest extent in re- 
gard to economic and financial problems and 
particularly should we cooperate with those 
nations that lack raw materials. We should 
work for lowering of trade barriers and the 
stabilization of currencies. 
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In the third place, the United States 
should cooperate with other nations for the 
peaceful settlement of all disputes in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the Kellogg 
Pact. Finally, we should revise our na- 
tional defense policy so as to base it on the 
defense of our soil from invasion and not 
on defense of our interests abroad. 

Why should the United States govern- 
ment send our boys across the waters to 
safeguard investments in China and the 
Philippines? 
investments in foreign countries do so at 
their own risk. Let us keep our young 
men at home where they may live a happy 
and useful life. 

We should inform ourselves very care- 
fully in regard to the Hill-Sheppard Bill 
which is now before a committee in Con- 
gress. Apparently it is a bill to conscript 
wealth, but in reality it is a bill which will 
foist an absolute dictatorship on our coun- 
try. 

If this bill passes, it would be possible in 
case of war to establish a military dictator- 
ship covering all affairs of our national life, 
including industry, finance, newspapers, and 
communications. This bill will give the 


Let the financiers who make: 
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President of the United States the power to 
fix prices, rates, and wages. 

The President would have absolute pow- 
er, he would be a dictator over everything. 
His dictatorial power could be used to sup- 
press any newspaper, printing press, pub- 
lishing firm, or any individual in a position 
to influence or appeal to public opinion. 

Therefore, if we really want democracy to 
be preserved in this country, we must do 
everything possible to keep our country out 
of war. In Europe, we have dictatorships in 
several countries as a direct result of the 
World War. There is a very serious danger 
that the same thing would happen in our 
country if we allow ourselves to be drawn into 
another world war. 

We have appropriated a half-billion dollars 
for our Navy. Everyone knows that such a 
large appropriation is not necessary to defend 
our own shores. This navy is being built to 
fight in foreign wars. 

At the present time our naval construction 
program calls for starting twelve more naval 
vessels while we have eighty-one under con- 
struction. 

It is ridiculous to think of a navy second 
to none. Why should we have a navy as large 
as that of the British Empire? It is just a 
silly appeal to national vanity. Then too, it is 
costly and dangerous and it may lead to an- 
other armament race. 
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Arithmetic Is Fun 

Arithmetic is fun when pupils use THE LENNES ES- 

SENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC—a Pupil-Activity Text- 

book furnishing a complete course in arithmetic for each 

grade with a new placement of topics—no workbook is 
required or needed. 

THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is now being revised to meet 


Revised 
With New 
Placement 
Of Topics 


the requirements of the most modern courses of study in the grade placement of topics 
and will be ready for use in the schools this fall. This series is organized in «uch 
a way that the pupil advances step by step largely on his own initiative and responsi- 
bility. These books are, therefore, easy to teach, LENNES ESSENTIALS reduces 
failure in arithmetic to the minimum, develops self-confidence in the pupils, and makes 


happy children. 
—LENNES PADS REVISED TOO— 
The 1937 Edition of the LENNES PADS will also be ready for use this fall. These 
are being entirely reset and will also be in accord with the latest studies in the 
placement of topics throughout the various grades. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


820 E. 21st Street 








Chicago, Illinois 
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Constitution And By-Laws Of The Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


as revised 
November 12, 1936. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 
This corporation shall be known as the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 


Article II—Object 


Its object shall be the formation of a closer organiza- 
tion of the teachers of Missouri with purpose to bring 
about greater unity of action, to advance the ideals and 
standards of the teaching profession, to secure the con- 
ditions necessary to the greatest efficiency of teachers 
and schools, and to promote the educational welfare of 
the state of Missouri. 


Article I1I—Membership 

Teachers actively engaged in educational work, includ- 
ing those in supervisory and administrative positions, 
may become active members of this Association upon the 
payment of annual or life membership dues. Any per- 
son interested in education may become an associate 
member, with full privileges. except the right to vote 
or hold office, on payment of annual dues. Life mem- 
bers at the time this section is adopted shall continue 
to be life members. 


Article [V—Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, an Executive Committee and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. The First Vice-President elected 
in 1937 and each year thereafter shall succeed to the 
Presidency. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
eleven members, the President and the First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association who shall be ex-officio members, 
and nine members elected at large by the Assembly of 
Delegates each for a term of three years. Any active 
member of this Association shall be eligible to hold office 
or serve on any committee of this Association. 


Article V—Election of Officers 

Section 1. All officers of this Association, except the 
Secretary-Treasurer, shall be elected at the annual Meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Delegates by majority vote of 
all members present and voting. 

Section 2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall 
serve for a term of one year. In 1937 the President, and 
in 1937 and annually thereafter the Vice-Presidents, shall 
be elected by secret ballot. Members of the Executive 
Committee shall serve for three years. There shall be 
nominated one, two, or three candidates for the Execu- 
tive Committee by the Delegates from each of the nine 
Association Districts in the State, at least one of whom 
shall be a woman and at least one of whom shall be a 
ciassroom teacher; provided, that the members of the 
Executive Committee holding office at the time of the 
adoption of this amendment shall hold office until the 
expiration of their terms, and provided further, that at 
the first election after the adoption of this amendment, 
there shall be elected by secret ballot, one member for 
a term of one year, oné member for a term of two years, 
and three members for a term of three years each, and 
each year thereafter, three members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected by secret ballot for terms of 
three years each. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee shall have power 
to fill all vacancies occurring after the Annual Meeting, 
but such appointees shall hold offices only until the 
General Election at the Annual Meeting next following. 

Section 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by 
the Executive Committee for a term not to exceed three 
years, and may receive compensation at the discretion of 
the Executive Committee. He shall furnish bond for the 
safe care and keeping of the funds of the Association 
in a sum to be fixed by the Executive Committee, the 
premium for the same to be paid by the Association. 

Section 5. No officer of this Association, except the 
Secretary-Treasurer, shall receive any compensation for 
services rendered. 

Section 2. It shall be the special duty of the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and assistance of the Executive 
Committee, to prepare the program for the Annual Meet- 


ing, and to submit a copy of the same to the Executive 
Committee in time for publications and distributions as 
required in Section 5 of this Article. 

Section 8. Annual Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be held in the month of July each year 
at the Association’s principal place of business and at 
the time and place of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. Other meetings of the Executive Committee 
may be held at the call of the Chairman, due notice 
being given, and meetings shall be called by the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee upon written request 
of three of its members. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee, subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution, shall have general charge 
to do all work of the Association and shall have power 
to do all that may be necessary to fulfill the purposes 
of the Association, as herein set forth. 

Section 5. The Executive Committee shall provide 
each member of the Association with a copy of the pro- 
gram at least one month before the Annual Meeting. It 
shall designate the amount to be expended for the An- 
nual Meeting, but said amount shall in no case exceed 
one-fourth of the total receipts of the previous year. 
It shall have in charge the finances of the Association 
and the enrollment of members. It shall make all ap- 
propriations and authorize all expenditures and con- 
tracts. It shall have power to apportion the percentage 
of funds to go to the District Associations or Divisions, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article XI, Sec- 
tion 2. 

Section 6. The Executive Committee shall make neces- 
sary arrangements for the establishment of an official 
organ of the association to be published at least monthly, 
beginning not later than June, 1920. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall keep a per- 
manent record of all its proceedings and shall present 
to the Assembly of Delegates a report of its actions and 


recommendations. 

Section 9. The Executive Committee shall receive 
actual traveling expenses, including railroad fare and 
hotel bills, while attending their necessary meetings. 

Section 10. Reports of all committees shall be ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee before printing. 


Article VII—Assembly of Delegates 

Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall be the 
legislative body of this Association. It shall have the 
power to transact all business of the Association at the 
Annual Meeting, to enact legislation relative to the 
Association, and to make general regulations governing 
the work of the Executive Committee and of Com- 
munity Associations. It shall meet annually, holding its 
first session on the first day of the Annual Meeting at 
an hour and place to be designated in the program. 


Section 2. Each Community Association, as defined 
in Article VIII, Section 1, shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for the first twenty-five members and to one ad- 
ditional delegate for each additional twenty-five mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. In the election of dele- 
gates from any Community Association having more 
than one delegate at least half of such delegates shall 
be classroom teachers. The first delegate elected from 
each Community Association, each year, shall be a class- 
room teacher; provided that in cities in which separate 
Community Associations are formed by the grade teach- 
ers, the high school teachers, and the administrative 
officers, this provision shall not apply; and provided 
further that any Community Association may, by ex- 
press vote, at the meeting called for the selection of 
delegates, waive the provision requiring the selection 
of a classroom teacher as the first delegate. 

Section 3. Delegates of each Community Teachers 
Association shall be elected at any meeting of the Com- 
munity Teachers Association held between August 1 
and November 1 

Section 4. Delegates shall not be entitled to seats 
in the permanent organization of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates until credentials in the form of a Certificate of 
Election shall have been approved by a Committee on 
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Credentials, selected by the Executive Committee. This 
Certificate of Election shall set forth the names of at 
least a quorum of members present at the Community 
Association meeting, and shall be signed and attested 
by its Chairman and Secretary. An appeal from the 
decision of the Committee on Credentials may be taken 
to the Assembly of Delegates but in case of such appeal, 
the roll having the right to decide the appeal shall be 
the roll of uncontested delegates. 

Section 5. The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall call the Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
to order. The first order of business after the report 
and adoption of the Committee on Credentials, shall be 
the election of a permanent chairman. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of this Association shall be the Secretary of 
the Assembly of Delegates, but in his absence the As- 
sembly shall choose a temporary secretary. 

Section 6. The Assembly of Delegates shall appoint 
a Committee on Necrology and a committee on Resolu- 
tions in such a manner that they shall be continuous 
bodies. Present members of the committees shall serve 
until the expiration of the terms for which they were 
appointed. No resolutions requiring expenditure of money 
shall be reported which shall not contain the clause 
“provided the unappropriated funds in the Treasury of 
the Association will justify such expenditure.” 

Section 7. One hundred and fifty members of the 
Assembly of Delegates shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

Section 8. In all voting in the Assembly of Dele- 
gates each accredited delegate shall be entitled to one 
vote, but for the purpose of facilitating the roll call, 
the announcement of the vote shall be made by coun- 
ties, except for St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, 
which shall be made by cities. The delegates from any 
Community Association present at the Assembly of 
Delegates shall cast the entire vote to which that Com- 
munity Association is entitled in the Assembly. 

Section 9. The president of this Association and the 
chairman of all committees shall be ex-officio members 
of the Assembly of Delegates with voice but not vote. 


Article VIII—Local Organization 
Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified as active 


members of this Association, to the number of twenty- 
five or more, may form a local organization to be 
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an integral part of this Association and to be known 
by the name Community Teachers Association: Pro- 
vided, that teachers in affiliating with a Community 
Association shall not go outside the county in which 
they teach. Nor shall any person belong to more than 
one Community Association. Any group of teachers or- 
ganizing a Community Association in accordance with 
the provisions of this section shall notify the Secretary- 
Treasurer of this Association. Such notification shall 
be accompanied by a list of names of the teachers form- 
ing the Community Association, by the names of the 
officers of the Community Association, and by the dues 
to the State Association, for said teachers for one year, 
unless said dues have already been paid for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. If the Executive Committee, acting 
through the Secretary-Treasurer, find that the names are 
those of bona fide active members, and that in its or- 


’ ganization the proposed Community Association has 


complied with the provisions of this Constitution, it 
shall be recognized as an integral part of the State 
Association. 

Section 2. The officers of a Community Association 
shall be a president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of five members. The 
president and vice-president shall be ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee. There shall be three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee elected to serve for a 
term of three years, the three elected in 1937 shall be 
elected for terms of one, two and three years respective- 
ly. Thereafter one member shall be elected each year 
to serve for a term of three years. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall constitute a Committee on Policies and Plans 
for the Community Teachers Association. It shall be the 
duty of the Committee on Policies and Plans to work in 
conjunction with the Committee on Policies and Plans of 
the State Association, to bring before the Community 
Teachers Association and where appropriate and neces- 
sary to the general public such measures and sugges- 
tions as the State Committee on Policies and Plans may 
desire to have emphasized in the Community Teachers 
Association; to prepare and sponsor at least three pro- 
grams each year; to do such work as would appropriately 
belong to a Committee on Policies and Plans. The 
Executive Committee of the Community Teachers Associ- 
ation shall appoint a nominating committee composed of 
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three members, who shall serve for a term of three 
years, except that in 1937 the members shall be appointed 
for one, two and three years respectively. The nomi- 
nating committee shall nominate and make public the 
names of candidates at least ten days before the annual 
election. Other candidates may be nominated from the 
floor by any member of the Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the time of the election. 

Section 8. The officers of the Community Associa- 
tion shall perform the duties which customarily pertain 
to their respective offices. In addition, it shall be the 
duty of the Chairman, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
Chairman, immediately upon notice from the Executive 
Committee of this Association, to call together the 
members of the Community Association, within the 
number of days stipulated by the Executive Committee 
to receive any communication from the Executive Com- 
mittee or to take a vote upon any proposition which 
the Executive Committee thinks advisable to place be- 
fore the Community Association. The result of the 
meeting shall be reported within one day by the Secre- 
tary of the Community Association to the Secretary of 
the State Teachers Association. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Community Association shall account to the 
Community Association for all funds paid to him, sub- 
mitting an itemized account at least twice a year. He 
shall furnish, also at any time, any records, or state- 
ments requested by the Executive Committee of this 
Association. In case any officer of a Community As- 
sociation fails to perform his duty in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, his office may be declared 
vacant by the Executive Committee, and it shall be the 
duty of the Community Association at the next meeting 
to fill vacancies so created. 

Section 4. Twenty-five members of a Community 
Association shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
provided that in any such Association with less than 
fifty and more than thirty members, fifteen shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and that in any such Association with 
thirty members or less, ten shall constitute a quorum. 


Article IX—Annual Meetings 


Meetings of this Association shall be held annually 
at such date and place as may be determined by a 
majority vote of the Assembly of Delegates. However, 
in the event of the inability of the Executive Com- 
mittee to make satisfactory arrangements for the ac- 
commodation and comfort of the members at any time 
or place selected, said Executive Committee shall have 
full power to change time and place of the Annual 
Meeting. 


Article X—Program for Annual Meetings 


The Executive Committee, through the President of 
the Association, shall have charge of arranging the 
general program and supervision of arranging the de- 
partment programs for the Annual Meetings. 


Article XI—Dues 

Section 1. The Annual Membership Dues of this As- 
sociation shall be two dollars ($2.00) and shall in- 
clude subscription for the year to the official publica- 
tion of this Association. Life membership dues shall 
be forty dollars ($40.00) and shall include life sub- 
scription to the official publication. The receipts from 
life memberships shall be invested by the Executive 
Committee and the interest only shall be used. 

Section 2. Membership dues shall be paid to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Community Associations, or 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the State Association. The 
Community Associations shall receive from the State 
Association 10 per cent of the dues paid by their mem- 
bers within 30 days after adjournment of annual meet- 
ing of State Association. The District Associations or 
Divisions Teceiving funds from the State Association 
shall receive from the State Association 25 per cent 
of all dues paid by the memberships in their districts. 
These districts are the Northeast Missouri Teachers 
College District; the Central Missouri Teachers College 
District, including all counties in said District, except 
Maries, _Camden, Phelps, Pulaski and Osage; the South- 
east Missouri Teachers College District, including all 
counties in said district except Gasconade, Franklin, 
Crawford, and Dent; the Southwest Missouri Teachers 
College District ; the Northwest Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege District ; the City of St. Louis; the City of 
Kansas City; the City of St. Joseph; and the South 
Central Missouri District, including the counties of 


Maries, Phelps, Pulaski, Gasconade, Franklin, Camden, 
Crawford, Dent and Osage. The 65 per cent shall 
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be held by the Secretary-Treasurer of the State As- 
sociation for the purpose of this Association. 

Section 3. The fiscal year of this Association shall 
begin July 1 and end the following June 30. 

Section 4. No persons except active members whose 
dues are paid shall be entitled to vote, to be represented 
in the Assembly of Delegates, or to hold office in this 
Association or in any Community Association. 

Article XII—Initiative and Referendum 

Section 1. During the interim between the Annual 
Meetings of the Assembly of Delegates the Executive 
Committee, may by a majority vote, refer or propose 
any measure to the Community Associations for de- 
cision: Provided, That no measure previously passed by 
the Assembly of Delegates shall be referred to the 
Community Associations except upon two-thirds vote of 
the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The Community Associations may initiate 
legislation as follows: Whenever by a majority vote 
of all members belonging to each Community Associa- 
tion, fifty Community Associations shall request that 
any measure be proposed to the Community Associa- 
tions of the State for passage, or that any measure pre- 
viously passed by the Assembly of Delegates shall be 
referred to the Community Associations for amendment 
or repeal, it shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the State Association, within ten days after such 
action has been made officially known to him, to give 
notice to the Chairmen of all Community Associations 
to call special meetings within ten days to vote upon 
the measure thus initiated. 

Section 8. In any case in which a measure is pro- 
posed by or referred to the Community Associations, 
either by the Executive Committee or by initiation of 
the Community Associations, as provided in Sections 1 
and 2 of this Article, a majority vote of all the members 
of this Association voting in the Community Associations 
on such measure shall be sufficient to pass the measure, 
and shall be binding upon all Community Associations 
of the State and upon the officers of this Association. 
Such legislation shall have the same authority as a 
measure passed by the Assembly of Delegates. It may 
repeal any previous act of the Assembly of Delegates, 
and may in turn be repealed by any subsequent action 
of the Assembly of Delegates or by a later vote of the 
Community Associations as provided in this article. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall make 
proper provisions for the canvassing of the vote upon 
any measure referred to or initiated by the Community 
Associations. 

Article XIII—Official Proceedings and Publications 


The proceedings of the Annual Meetings shall be 
published in the official publication of the Association. 


Article XIV—The State Pupils Reading Circle 


Section 1. The State Pupils Reading Circle shall be 
encouraged in every ‘possible way by the Association. Its 
financial management shall be under the control of the 
Executive Committee of this Association, and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association shall conduct the 
routine business of the State Pupils Reading Circle under 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The Reading Circle Board shall consist of 
five members, as follows: The President of this As- 
sociation, the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and three members appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, one each year for a term of three years. The 
present members shall hold until the expiration of the 
term for which they were appointed. 

Section 8. There shall be held annually one joint meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee and the Reading Circle 
Board, the time and place to be designated by the Pres- 
ident of the Association. The Reading Circle Board shall 
select such publications and arrange such course of 
study as in their judgment may lead to the strengthening 
of habits of profitable reading among the pupils of the 
State. The Board shall make a report of all its pro- 
ceedings to the Executive Committee and this report, to- 
gether with a statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of the Reading Circle business, shall be laid before the 
Assembly of Delegates at the Annual Meeting by the 
Executive Committee and shall be published with the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

Article XV—Amendments. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended at any 
regular meeting of the Assembly of Delegates by & 
majority vote of the delegates present and voting; but 
any proposed change must be submitted in writing to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of this Association at least 
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A Complete and Economical Course in English 
for Grades Seven and Eight 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
by 
INEZ M. AHLES and MARY LAWLOR 
Each of these two books consists of a full and varied program completely covering instruction 
in oral and written expression, prose and poetry appreciation, vocabulary building, library 


instruction, silent reading, spelling, functional grammar, and complete tests on all. Text, 
workbook, speller—three books in one! A most economical plan! 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
by 
RUDOLPH W. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Author of BEACON: LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books One, Two, 
hree, and Four—for the last four years of high school.) 
These two books provide rich and varied experience through and with literature. Excellent 


selections, augmented by inspiring biographical sketches, attractive illustrations, stimulating sug- 
gestions for activities, and guides for further reading, mark these books as the foremost in 
their field. 














STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades Seven and Eight, and BEACON LIGHTS OF LITER- 
ATURE, Grades Seven and Eight, completely meet the requirements of An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English, the epoch-making report of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Teachers using these two Iroquois series are assured of following the best of modern trends. 








No other English books are needed for Grades Seven and Eight. 
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sixty days before the Annual Meeting; must be brought 
before the Community Associations for consideration by 
publication in the official organ of this Association ; 
must be published in the Annual Program; and must 
be read before the Assembly of Delegates at least two 
hours before it is acted upon. 

This Constitution may also be amended by the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, as described in Article XII, Section 
2, provided that the proposed amendment be submitted 
to the Secretary at least sixty (60) days before it is 
voted on, and be published in the official organ of the 
Association, thirty (30) days before being voted on. 


Article XVI 
This Constitution shall take effect at the close of the 
1919 meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Law I—Rules of Order 
The proceedings of this Association shall be governed 
by “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 


Law II—Nomination of Officers 
Nomination of all candidates for elective offices of 
the Association except as otherwise provided in the Con- 
stitution shall be made from the floor of the Assembly of 
Delegates. All elections shall be by secret ballot. 


Law IlI—Legislation on Teachers’ Salaries 
It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
we every effort to secure more adequate salaries for 
teachers. It shall hold a meeting within two weeks 
after the adoption of this Constitution to consider this 
matter. In conjunction with the Legislative Commit- 
tee it shall actively seek the cooperation of other or- 
ganizations in the State capable of rendering assistance. 
Assembly of Delegates at the Annual Meeting in 
1920, after a permanent organization has been effected 
and committees have been appointed, shall make the 


first order of business the full consideration of measures 
necessary to be taken in order to secure recognition 
of the just dues of teachers in connection with salaries. 


Law IV—Papers 


Each paper read before the Association or any depart- 
ment thereof shall be furnished the Secretary for filing, 
- for publication, if demanded by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Law V—Departments 


The Association consists of the following departments: 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Art Education 
Department of Classics 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Commercial Training 
Department of Elementary Schools 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of English 
Department of Geography 
Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Department of Home Economics 
Department of Industrial Arts 
Department of Libraries 
Department of Mathematics 
Department of Modern Languages 
Department of Music 
Department of Physical Education 
Department of Rural Education 
Department of Science 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Social Studies 
Department of Special Classes 
Department of Speech 
Department of Superintendence 
Department of Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges 
Department of Visual Education 
Department of Vocational Education 
Any of the above named departments may be dis- 
continued or merged with other departments and other 
departments may be added at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. 
Each department shall select its own officers, make its 
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own program, and report its proceedings to the Secretary 
of this Association within five days after adjournment 
of the Annual Meeting. 


Law Va—Duties of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee shall constitute a permanent 
committee on Welfare of Teachers, and shall be author- 
ized to appoint a special Committee on Legislation for 
each session of the State Legislature. The Executive 
Committee, at its first meeting after the adoption of this 
Constitution, and annually thereafter, shall appoint a 
special Committee on Sources of School: Revenue, to 
be made up of three members, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate sources of school revenue for educational 
purposes and to make recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Committee at the earliest possible date, and at least 
once a year thereafter. The Executive Committee shall 
appoint a Policy and Plans Committee whose duty it 
shall be to plan long term policies for the Association 
and report such plans and policies to the Assembly of 
Delegates at its Annual Meeting. The Policy and Plans 
Committee shall consist of ten members, two to be ap- 
pointed each year for a term of five years. The terms 
of the members of the Committee first appointed after 
the adoption of this amendment shall be from one to 
five years respectively. Thereafter, two members shall 
be appointed each year for a term of five years. The 
Executive Committee shall appoint in like manner a 
special Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Term of 
Office, to be made up of three members, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate teachers’ salaries and term of 
office in Missouri and make recommendations, including 
a scale of salaries, to the Executive Committee at the 
earliest possible date and at least once a year there- 
after. The Executive Committee shall take such im- 
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mediate action as seems advisable and shall report there- 
on to the Annual Meeting of the Assembly of Delegates. 
The Executive Committee shall appoint, in like manner, 
a Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics to 
consist of three members whose duty it shall be to make 
recommendations thereon to the Executive Committee and 
to the Assembly of Delegates. The reports of these 
several committees shall be presented in full by the Exee- 
utive Committee to the Assembly of Delegates. It shall 
be the duty of the Executive Committee to set aside for 
these Committees sufficient funds to defray traveling ex- 
penses to necessary meetings and to insure careful in- 
vestigation and authoritative reports. It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to prepare and furnish 
to each member of the Assembly of Delegates at least 
fifteen days before the Annual Meeting a copy of the 
suggested order of business and a list of the properly 
elected delegates and alternates. 


Law ViI—Amending the By-Laws 

These By-Laws may be altered or amended at any 
regular meeting of the Assembly of Delegates, by a 
majority vote; but any proposed changes must be sub- 
mitted in writing at the first session of the Assembly 
of Delegates and must be read before the Assembly of 
Delegates at least twenty-four hours before it is acted 
upon. 

At the time of such preliminary reading the time 
when the proposed amendment will be submitted to vote 
must be stated. 


Note—This Constitution was adopted at St. Louis, 
Nov. 8, 1919. 
This edition embodies all amendments including those 


adopted November 11, 1936 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-Five Departments 





For Summer Bulletin, Address 


DIRECTOR or tHe SUMMER SESSION 





Saint Louis, Missouri 








Saint Louis University 








NEW ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


The following New Committees have been 
appointed in compliance with the Constitution 
as amended at the last meeting Assembly of 
Delegates. 


Policies and Plans Committee 


Supt. H. P. Study, Chairman, Springfield, 
1941; Pres. Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, 1941; 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia, 1940; Miss 
Pauline A. Humphreys, Warrensburg, 1940; 
Chas. A. Lee, Washington University, St. 
Louis, 1939; W. M. Inbody, Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis, 1939; Hon. Lloyd W. King, 
State Supt. of Public Schools, Jefferson City, 
1938; Miss Patti Matkin, Flat River, 1938; 
Supt. Leslie H. Bell, Lexington, 1937; Miss 
Dessa Manuel, Bolivar, 1937. 


State Board of Education Committee 

Supt. Williard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, 
Chairman; Supt. L. E. Ziegler, Boonville; 
Supt. R. J. Westfall, Savannah; Miss Alma 
Schrader, Cape Girardeau; Supt. Roy Scantlin, 
Neosho. Advisers: Hon. Lloyd W. King, State 
Supt. of Public Schools, Jefferson City; Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


THE LATEST EDITION OF COMPTON'S 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia seems 

destined to hold its place as one of the few 
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reference sets which keep fully abreast of the 
demands of education. Its latest edition which 
is just off the press shows a continuation of 
the policy indicated by each of its former re- 
visions, namely, to keep fully abreast of the 
needs of the changing public school curricula. 
In it we find a new emphasis on conservation 
evidenced by new articles on drought and 
floods, well illustrated by pictures, maps and 
diagrams; also articles on weather and cli+ 
mate which are up to the minute with new 
methods used by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

In the field of economics such current ques- 
tions as international trade, tariff, advertising, 
cooperative societies, pensions, relief, and 
boards of trade receive adequate and compre 
hensible treatment. 

Current events classes will welcome and be 
delighted with the interpretative background 
material offered by fresh, rewritten articles on 
such subjects as Fascism, Northern Ireland, 
Manchukuo, Neutrality Policy and a host of 
other topics finding places in newspaper head- 
lines and magazine articles. 





Entirely new are such features as the article 
on reading by Dr. Stella S. Center and Gladys 
L. Parsons and a section on “Reading for 
Pleasure” by Anne Carroll Moore with its 
twelve page list of grade books for recrea- 
tional reading. 

Comptons are to be congratulated on the 
continued improvement of their work and in 
this fifteen volume set bearing the revision 
date of 1937 they offer to the schools an ency- 
clopedia thoughtfully and carefuly revised so 
as to meet most fully the demands of a school 
reference work. The set in buckram sells at 
$62.50. 





TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR JANITORS 


The State Department of Education is an- 
nouncing the 1937 program for the training of 
school janitors. The first school will be held 
at Kirksville May 24 to 27. A second school 
will be held in Columbia June 28 to July 1. 
Other schools will be held as needed. 

These schools offer the best opportunity for 
Missouri school janitors to keep alive to mod- 
ern methods of building operation and main- 
tenance. School superintendents are finding 
that training for janitors aids in reducing the 
too frequent changes in personnel, in improv- 
ing the morale of those employed, and in mak- 
ine it easier to maintain clean, wholesome, and 
attractive school buildings. 

_The Missouri program of janitorial train- 
ing includes two units in housekeeping, two 
units of training in heating and ventilating, 
and one unit in repairs and maintenance. All 
five units in school, an examination, and in- 
spection are required for completion of the 
courses, but a janitor may receive a certificate 
covering certain phases of the work after com- 
pleting two consecutive units. These courses 
cover such problems as methods of firing the 
furnaces, problems of ventilation, furnace care, 
and fire prevention. The housekeeping courses 
usually cover such problems as the use of dis- 
infectants, dusting, cleaning glass and black- 
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Ask also about Clarke 
“Vagabond Cruises" 
See Your Travel Agent or 


CLARKE 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 
Dominion Square Bidg., 

Montreal 
655 Fifth Avenue, 
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JAND of mystery — rug- 
ged fjords — Northern 
Lights— icebergs — Eskimo 
and Indian life. Visit also 
magnificent Newfoundland, 


romantic Gaspe, historic 
Gulf lands. The Golden 
North and old French 


Canada in one unique holi- 
day cruise! 

See it all in ocean liner 
comfort — luxurious ships 
— merry shipboard life — 
cool, sunny weather — fa- 
mous French cuisine and 
service. A vacation you'll 
never forget ! 
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11-1214 Days—$135 up 
from Montreal 
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boards, floor care, building protection, and the 
relationship of the janitor to the faculty, 
school officials, and to the public. 

Boards of education will find it profitable to 
give the janitor time-off with pay that he may 
attend the janitorial schools. Most school 
boards find it desirable to send all of their 
janitors that each may get his inspiration and 
a part of his training from contact with jan- 
itors of other school systems. There is no 
cost other than lodging to the janitor. Some 
of the men bring cots and sleep in one of the 
school buildings. School officials interested in 
sending some of their janitors to these schools 
should write the Building Division of the State 
Department of Education for detailed informa- 
tion. 





DR. W. S. DEARMONT RETIRES 
Doctor Washington Strother Dearmont, welll 
known educator who as president of the South- 
west Missouri Teachers College from 1899 to 
1921, was a prominent figure in state educa 
tional policies, retired from active service May 








LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


We have been very happy to have 
students and teachers of Missouri 
schools visit Lindenwood in the past 
and cordially invite you to see our 
beautiful college now. We are proud 
of what we are doing and of Linden- 


wood. 








JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box SC37 
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8th. For the past several years he has been 
connected with the Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute at Lafayette, Louisiana, as teacher 
and dean. 

His retirement furnished the occasion for 
a banquet in his honor sponsored by Kappa 
Delta Pi in which many nationally known edu- 
cators participated. The principal address was 
delivered by Professor Micheal Demiashkevich 
of Peabody College for Teachers. 

It is reported that Dr. and Mrs. Dearmont 
will return to Cape Girardeau to make their 
home with their son, Senator Russell L. Dear- 
mont, 





REELECTIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Superintendent J. G. Pummill will remain 
in charge of the schools at Winona. This is 
Mr. Pummill’s old home town and he has had 
charge of the schools there since his temporary 
desertion of school work for a business ex- 
perience. 


J. Harvey Neville is completing his thir- 
teenth year of service to the schools of Kirks- 
ville, twelve of which have been in the super- 
intendency. He serves another year under his 
present contract. 

L. J. Schultz has been given a three year 
contract as superintendent of schools at Cape 
Girardeau. The following new teachers have 
been recently employed in the Cape Girardeau 
System: Otto Seabaugh of New Madrid, R. L. 
Sheets and Mrs. Alma Younghouse of Cape 
Girardeau. All teachers will receive an in- 
crease in salary. 

Howard W. Leech has been reelected at 
Odessa for his seventh consecutive year. With 
him were reelected all other members of the 
faculty at salary increases, notwithstanding a 
ten cent reduction in the tax levy. 

A. S. J. Carnahan is to remain at Birch 
Tree, making his seventh year in the super- 
intendency there. 

Superintendent L. B. Hawthorne and each of 
his principals have been reelected at Mexico. 
Mr. Hawthorne has served the schools of Mex- 
ico for more than 25 years. 

Superintendent L. A. Zeliff and Principal 
J. L. Taylor have been reelected at Stanberry. 

Patton, Missouri, will increase salaries from 
five to twenty percent as announced by the 
board of education. 

Glen Cain will remain as superintendent of 
Bynumville and Miss Epperson will continue 
as principal. 

Delbert Dull has been elected to his four- 
teenth consecutive term as superintendent of 
schools at LaPlata. 





CALIFORNIA 


GRAND CANYON, LOS ANGELES, HOLLYWOOD, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, 
COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, BANFF, LAKE LOUISE. 





Personally Conducted. 
All Expense 
15 Days 





|BURKETT TOURS 


1840 RAILWAY EXCHG. BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$149.50 


All Pullman . No Extras 
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_ GC. Grimes is elected to his 10th consecu- 
*.. te as superintendent of the schools at 
illow Springs. ‘ 
¢ W. Cilleland, who for the past six years 
has directed the schools of Aurora, has been 
reelected. ; , 

Ray Wood will continue as superintendent of 
schools at Bolivar, making his seventh year 
in this position. 

P HL. H McNabb has been reelected to the 
superintendency at Marshfield for the tenth 
ear. 

4 R. J. Westfall, who has served as super- 
intendent of the Savannah schools for the past 
nine years, will continue in that position. 

F. L. Skaith, for thirteen years head of the 
schools at Gower, has been reelected. 

W. N. McDonald has contracted to serve his 
fifteenth year as superintendent of the Tren- 
ton schools. 

L. V. Crookshank is elected to his eighteenth 
year as the head of the schools at Brookfield. 

T. E. Miller will remain in the superintend- 
ency of the schools at Hannibal. 

M. B. Vaughn begins his twenty-seventh 
year as superintendent of the schools at Mont- 
gomery City. ‘ 

Edw. Beatty has been elected to serve his 
twenty-eighth year as head of the schools at 
Warrensburg. 

J. A. Campbell will continue in the super- 
intendency at Carthage. A 

O. L. Pierce has been elected superintendent 

of schools at Kennett, succeeding J. F. Taylor 
who had held the place for the past dozen 
ears. 
, R. A. Harper moves from the superintend- 
ency at Dexter to head the school system at 
Sikeston, succeeding R. V. Ellise who resigned 
to enter business. 

W. A. Hudson will continue as superintend- 
ent at Deering where he has been for the past 
nine years. Deering is perhaps the largest 
consolidated district in the State in point of 
area. 

R. A. Lynch will succeed R. A. Harper at 
Dexter as superintendent. 

E. M. Seabaugh continues as head of the 
schools at Potosi, a position he has held for 
ten years. 

L. C. Duff has directed the schools at El- 
dorado Springs for the past eight years and 
has been reelected. 
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C. W. Parker, for ten years head of the 
schools at Ozark, has been reelected to that 
position. 

H. N. McCall has accepted election at Green- 
field and will enter upon his tenth consecutive 
year as superintendent there. 

Ray Hailey has been elected for his ninth 
year as head of the schools at Ava, 

H. R. McCall, superintendent of schools at 
Chillicothe, has accepted reelection to that 
position. 

Price Collier for fifteen years in charge of 
the schools at Richmond has been reelected. 

Glenn Smith will remain at Salem as super- 
He has been in that position for 
the past five years. 


READERS... 
for all grades! 


Fascinating stories, profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Recognized authors, careful scientific prep- 
aration and grading. 
It Happened in Australia 
(Grades 5-6) 


It Happened in S. Africa 
(Grades 6-7) 
by Liela G. Harris- 
Kilroy Harris 
* 


Our Farm Babies 


(Grade 2) 


Other Farm Babies 
(Grade 3) 


Anna M. Hamer 
© 
Saturday at the Park 
(Grade 1) 


A Trip to Grandmoth 
(Grade 1) seeeee 


Include these in your 
next Book requisition 








McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 








Why Not 
Fifty-two 
Pay Checks 
a Year? 


mS | 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Those of limited means need advance only a third of their board and tuition expense, the college finances 


struction. 





the other two-thirds so the student may pay out of earnings. 

Seven other big buildings in beautiful campus, 

$30,000 Swimming Pool, over 3000 students each year. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Attend 
on 
Credit 


No Position, 
No Pay 


New $50,000.00 girls dormitory under con- 
$40,000 Stadium, $60,000 Gymnasium-Auditorium, 
For free catalog, address 
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Moss McDonald, grade principal at Ver- 


sailles, has been elected superintendent of SALESMEN WANTED 


schools to succeed Lewis A. Wickens who Complete line of school supplies, books, furniture, 
: layground equipment, heaters, musical instruments, 

recently resigned. anitor’s supplies. Highest quality equipment. If 
you have a car and want profitable employment for 

The Marthasville Board of Education has the summer with an old reliable concern, write us. 


recently elected Glenn Whitney as superin- =e CSNOOe. SUPT COMPANY 
tendent. 


The entire faculty of the Cameron Public Ir 


Schools has been re-elected with an eight per TEACHERS WANTED 


cent increase in salaries. Leonard M. Hosman 
will begin his seventh year as superintendent Enroll immediately—Positions now open. 
off eataiie Primary, Intermediate, Advanced Grades, 

4 commercial, mathematics, history, Eng- 
lish, principalships, others. Enclose 
stamped envelope. 


TEACHERS - PRINCIPALS! WESTERN STATES—— 


SUMMER INCOME 
Every teacher is interested in this new Low Placement Fee 
and different monthly publication 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


























: >) PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
There are worthwhile profits for you in 


showing this creative work to teachers, 508-9 McINTYRE BLDG. 

Write today for sample copy and details! SALT LAKE City, UTAH 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. Place- 
ALB E RT ment increase proportionate. Many calls for teachers—High 
School, Home Economics, Commerce, Smith-Hughes, Physical 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY: Education, Music, Art, ete. Advice: Seek advancement through 
us. Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 
“Correspondent” Agencies: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 535-5th Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


SK" CHICAGO == 


Opportunities for classroom teachers in school and college are now better than for several years past. New appoint 
ments are being made in increasing numbers. Qualifications of candidates are carefully studied. Requirements ‘of 
positions are carefully analyzed. The interests of both candidate and prospective employer are conscientiously served. 
Professional progress is the result. Early registration is an advantage. Member N. A. T. A. 


25 E. JACKSON BLvpD., 




















Cc SBY I am cooperating with qualified teachers who are interested in 
MR. BYRON oO more satisfactory teaching and administrative positions. 
07 EAST NORMAL AVENUE Correspondence invited. 
KIRKSVILLE. MISSOURI ” 














1936 was a banner year HUGHES We place teachers in 


for teachers to _ secure 


new poctiions, We be. TEACHERS AGENCY many of the best schools 


d coll f the U. S. 
better. 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO and colleges o e 
MEMBER N.A.T 











GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal or College 


ROCKYITT TEA CHIF RS graduates. Our territory entire West. Copyright Booklet 


z “How to Apply, etc.” free—25c to non-members. 
AGENCY 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE. LARGEST IN THE WEST. 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Cole. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D... Manager 




















GET A BETTER POSITION 
The demand for capable teachers is much stronger. This may be the year for you to get the advancement 
you wish. We have served teachers and employers for 35 years. NOW is the time to enroll. Write us 
at once for further information. 
THE SPECIALISTS eee BUREAU 
302-304 Olivia Bldg. 023 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 














THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
OF MISSOURI are Service 
Institutions for Missouri 


RA 9 RE Glns Oe 


They are well-established, well-equipped, well-manned 
institutions having unexcelled ratings. There is no 
more distinguished group of Teachers Colleges in 
America than the Missouri institutions. 


The dates of the opening of the 1937 Summer Sessions 
are as follows: 
KIRKSVILLE - - - May 31 
WARRENSBURG - May 31 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - May 31 
SPRINGFIELD - - - - May 31 
MARYVILLE - - - - June 1 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: 





PRESIDENT EUGENE Fair, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENpricKs, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLs, Springfield 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 


se li 


Students may enter at the middle of the Spring Term, 


Y Le 


the term now in progress. 
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From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progressive 
school system. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary readers 
came out in response to the need of furnishing a broader program of reading suited to 
individual interests and capacities. Today it appears in new format, brighter in color— 
again in response to the discovery by educators of the importance of outward appear- 
ance in pupil choices in reading. 


The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the Odyssey and Ivanhoe, 
it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Its editor 
senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the very best of 
such collections in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s Stories of 
Adventure, all carefully chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth of such materials 
suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. Again, 
educators would point their pupils to the major problems occupying the thought of the 
world today. This Interlocking World presents what is perhaps the most pressing 
problem. So one could go on throughout the series calling attention to its adequacy 
for a modern program in reading. 


The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of New York City, 
is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to prob- 
lems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought and 
discussion, and promoting personal enjoyment of books. 


Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the 
upper grade reading today—that of making wholesome, attractive books accessible to 
boys and girls at prices they can afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 




















